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ties, to which he ever remained true. While his views on finance were 
being liberalized by the adoption of the principles of free trade, hatred 
of oppression and the conviction that the rules of public and private 
morality were fundamentally the same had already made him the foe 
of dynastic combinations which were not also rooted in the consent of 
the popular will. As early as 1850 he wrote: 

Ireland, Ireland! that cloud in the west, that coming storm, the min- 
ister of God's retribution upon cruel and inveterate and but half-atoned 
injustice! Ireland forces upon us those great social and great religious 
questions. 

These volumes set forth in detail the proof of the statement — already 
more than once made — that it was the ardent religious and imagina- 
tive element in Gladstone's nature, which came to him through his 
Highland-Scotch lineage, that in the end swept away his Oxford Tory- 
ism and made him a tribune, not merely of the English and Irish 
people, but of all struggling nationalities. 

Full and adequate treatment is given to Mr. Gladstone's financial 
measures, to his acts for the extension of the suffrage and to his legis- 
lation relating to Ireland. The well known story is told with such 
additions as are furnished by the statesman's private papers. His re- 
lations with the Queen are traced through in some detail. A matter 
of still greater interest to the student of English institutions is the light 
which is thrown on the relations between Mr. Gladstone as premier 
and the members of his cabinets. An entire chapter in the second 
volume is devoted to this subject, while extended references to it occur 
in several other places. It appears that Mr. Gladstone, instead of 
playing the dictator, treated his colleagues with the greatest consid- 
eration, seeking in all ways to harmonize their differences and to secure 
their cordial and active support. His large experience and capacity 
for work of course gave to his opinions great weight, but his leadership 
was always the legitimate result of intellectual and moral ascendency. 

Taken as a whole, this is undoubtedly one of the noblest biographies 
in the language, a worthy treatment of a great and inspiring theme. 

Herbert L. Osgood. 

The Tariff Problem. By W. J. Ashley. London, P. S. King & 
Son, 1903. — vi, 210 pp. 

Though a large part of this volume is devoted to the task of showing 
that something must be done for British industry, the author presents 
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two positive arguments, with several negative ones, in favor of a pro- 
tective system as a means to that end. The positive arguments may 
be called the "big stick" argument and the "anti-dumping" argu- 
ment. The negative arguments are only intended to show that certain 
alleged evils of protectionism would not exist so far as England is con- 
cerned, or would be much less serious than is generally supposed. 

By the "big stick" argument is meant the contention that a pro- 
tective system may be wise when used as a means of securing more 
favorable terms, say a reduction of tariff duties, from other countries. 
Professor Ashley begins by quoting the well known passage from Adam 
Smith, wherein the validity of this argument is admitted. 

There may be good policy in retaliations of this kind when there is a 
probability that they will procure the repeal of the high duties or prohi- 
bitions complained of. The recovery of a great foreign market will gen- 
erally more than compensate the transitory inconveniency of paying 
dearer during a short time for some sorts of goods. 

He quotes Adam Smith further to the effect that the decision as to 
whether such retaliations are likely to secure the end aimed at must 
be left to " that insidious and crafty animal vulgarly called a statesman 
or politician." Unfortunately "that insidious and crafty animal" 
is not primarily interested in the question whether such a policy is 
likely to succeed or not. His main business is to carry elections, and 
his chief interest in such a policy is in its efficiency as a vote-getter; 
therefore the politician, as such, is the last person in the world to 
whom the economist ought to defer on such a question. 

The author next quotes, somewhat unfortunately for his cause, 
from Professor Schmoller, as the leader of the German historical school 
of economists. 

The new era of protection has arisen not because economists and states- 
men have been unable to understand the beautiful arguments of free 
trade, nor because a few monopolists and manufacturers have dominated 
the government : it has arisen from the natural instincts of the peoples. It 
does not only rest — in many cases it does not primarily rest — on List's 
doctrine of educative tariffs (the "productive powers" or "infant indus- 
tries" argument); it arises from a motive which is rather instinctively 
felt than clearly understood, viz., that tariffs are international weapons 
(MachtmitieT) which may benefit a country, if skillfully used. 

The italics in the above quotation are mine, and they serve to call at- 
tention to the vital point in Professor Schmoller's observations, viz., 
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that tariffs are "international weapons" seized upon by the "natural 
instincts of the people." The correctness of this observation no one 
can doubt who has watched the course of a tariff campaign in this 
country and has marked how effectively the designing protectionist has 
appealed to the natural popular instinct of international jealousy. The 
author quotes further from Professor Schmoller to the effect that they 
who ignore the importance of "negotiation-tariffs" dwell in Cloud- 
cuckooland; but in what sublunary region dwells the ethereal spirit of 
him who imagines that an international weapon seized upon by the 
instincts of the people will secure concession rather than further retalia- 
tion? Military threats seldom secure concessions except from na- 
tions that are weak from a military standpoint. They usually, on the 
other hand, provoke a blow in return. Similarly, such an economic 
weapon as a tariff can hardly be expected to secure concessions except 
from nations industrially weak. The effect of our tariff policy toward 
Canada, for example, has not been, as certain guileless souls imagined 
it would be, to bring her a suppliant to our feet. It has been, on the 
other hand, as anyone who understands the natural instincts of a 
high-spirited and self-respecting people ought to have known, the 
means of developing a greater degree of industrial self-sufficiency in 
the Canadian people, besides provoking retaliatory tariffs against 
ourselves. In the opinion of the reviewer, neither the commercial 
world at large, nor England in particular, has anything to hope from 
the system of retaliatory tariffs. 

But aside from the probable results of such a policy as a mere weapon 
of offence, a tariff system is about the clumsiest and most ineffective 
weapon imaginable in a popular government; though in the hands of a 
Napoleon it might be used to some purpose. Such a weapon can not 
be used without affecting interests, and these interests are certain to 
clamor loudly and continuously for attention. It will be found that 
the "big stick" is not in a single strong hand controlled by a single will, 
but in a number of hands controlled by diverse and conflicting wills. 

By the "anti-dumping" argument is meant the contention that un- 
der modern industrial conditions, where the element of fixed charges 
figures largely in the cost of production, the producers of one country 
can and will make strenuous efforts to enlarge their output by selling 
in foreign markets at a price considerably below the total cost of pro- 
duction, provided only it is high enough to pay the running expenses, 
or what Marshall would call the "prime cost." This "dumping" 
process becomes especially prominent in times of depression, when it 
is better to sell at a loss than to stop producing altogether, because to 
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stop producing would mean a still greater loss. It is this excessive 
dumping in times of depression that is peculiarly injurious to the 
country in the position of the dumpee. In so far as the dumpor pur- 
sues a regular and consistent policy of dumping, the dumpce might, 
and probably would, on the whole be benefited, for, though certain 
industries might be crushed out, certain others would be fostered, and 
the consumers would be benefited. But this spasmodic dumping gives 
no time or opportunity for the development of new industries, while it 
tends toward the ruin and bankruptcy of certain existing industries. 

This argument is undoubtedly sound so far as it goes. Even low 
average prices for raw materials, when those prices are violently fluctu- 
ating and spasmodic, are less desirable from the business standpoint 
than somewhat higher average prices when they are steady and calcu- 
lable. But manifestly the argument applies with full force only to 
that class of industries where fixed charges are high, or where, to use 
Marshall's phraseology, there is a wide difference between prime cost 
and total cost. Agriculture is manifestly not an industry of this class, 
and the "anti-dumping" argument scarcely applies to the proposal to 
protect British agriculture. 

Among the author's negative arguments, the first aims to show that 
the general presumption in favor of laisser faire is not so strong as 
was supposed by the earlier free-trade economists. Here again the 
author's argument is undoubtedly sound so far as it goes. The next 
negative argument is designed to show that the incidence of corn duties 
does not necessarily and in every case fall upon the consumer of bread. 
Here also there is a certain basis for the author's position, though he 
has not made a very thorough analysis of the question, nor does he even 
show familiarity with the literature of the subject. The argument that 
the incidence of corn duties falls largely upon the foreign producer 
gives the poorest kind of support to the proposition to promote British 
agriculture by such duties. If such duties do not raise the price of 
wheat in the British market, how are they going to help the British 
farmer? In so far as they do raise the price of wheat in the British 
market, they are not borne by the foreign producer. This predica- 
ment the author cannily evades by not bringing these two questions 
together at any point in his discussion. 

Aside from the economic consequences of a protective system, there 
is the question of its effect upon the interdependence of the various 
parts of the British Empire. As a means of promoting a closer federa- 
tion, a tariff policy may be, in the author's opinion, an effective agency, 
but upon such a question there is at least room for difference of opinion. 
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If American experience is any guide, British economists and publi- 
cists will be slow to base many hopes upon such a policy as that which 
is now being proposed. Next to the slavery question itself, no other 
question has been the occasion of so many sectional jealousies and class 
struggles; and no other question has come so near disrupting the Union 
itself as the tariff question. In the reviewer's opinion, it is about an 
even chance whether such a system as that proposed in the volume 
before us would lead to a closer integration of the British Empire or 
set at work the forces which will sooner or later cause its complete 
disintegration. 

T. N. Carver. 
Harvard University. 



The History oj Liquor Licensing in England, Principally from 
1700 to 1830. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. London, New 
York, and Bombay. Longmans, Green, and Company, 1903. — 
viii, 151 pp. 

For some time Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have been engaged in a 
study of English local government in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and they propose to publish the results of their investigation 
during the present year. Meanwhile they have issued their chapter on 
liquor licensing, adding to it a short introduction which gives it a cer- 
tain degree of historical completeness. The authors believe that this 
little work will prove useful in view of the present position of temper- 
ance reform in England, especially because it contains an account of 
the suppression without compensation of a large number of licensed 
houses during the eighteenth century. In this belief, they are cer- 
tainly justified; for the publication of Rowntree and Sherwell's work 
on Temperance a few years ago and the extensive discussion of the 
relation of liquor consumption to industrial efficiency have aroused in 
England a wide-spread and practical interest in the question of tem- 
perance legislation. Much of the present controversy hinges on the 
problems of compensation and local or central control, and, with their 
usual predilection for precedent, English reformers will doubtless wel- 
come this historical account of two hundred years of experimentation. 
Leaving aside the early manorial and municipal liquor regulations, 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb take up their subject with the introduction of 
national measures at the close of the fifteenth century. At the very 
outset, they call attention to the fact that the regulation of the traffic, 
from the first, was not based on any abstract theory, but on the prac- 



